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THOUGHTS FOR THE BEGINNING OF LENT 


ehold 
Now is the acceptable time, 

Behold 
Now are the days of grace; 
Let us commend ourselves 
By much patience 
And many fastings 
With weapons of justice in the strength of God. 


In all things 

Let us prove ourselves servants of God 
By much patience 

And many fastings 


With weapons of justice in the strength of God.’ 
~~ 


Break thy bread with him that hungers 

And into thy dwelling take needy and homeless; 
Then shall thy light shine forth as the dawn 

The fame of thy justice shall go before thee. 


When thou seest the naked, clothe him, 
For thine own flesh thou mayest not despise. 


Then shall thy light shine forth as the dawn 
The fame of thy justice shall go before thee.* 
. 


In humble spirit 
And contrite heart 
May we find favor with Thee, Lord. 


May such be our oblation 
That Thou today receive it, 
That Thou by it be pleased, Lord God.? 


1Responsory to Matin lesson of the first Sunday in Lent. 


*Antiphon of Lauds of first Sunday in Lent. The fact that it is an adapta- 
tion of an offering prayer of holy Mass reminds us that our daily Lenten sacri- 
fices and self-denials should be so many irradiations of the great Sacrifice. 
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THANKSGIVING AND COMMUNION 


N article that appeared in The Ecclesiastical Review 
within the past year is directly concerned with a seri- 
ous practical question about ‘Thanksgiving after 
Mass.”’ But it is not for that reason devoid of theo- 

mame) § retical interest and concern, for in the whole Catho- 

lic outlook the practical must always be the outcome of right 
theory under pain of going astray or becoming a futile beating of 
the air. The problem discussed in the article is expressed as follows: 

“While there is great reason for joy and consolation at such strong 

faith and devotion on the part of our Catholic laity, we cannot 

but deplore the lack of proportionate effect in the lives and inter- 
ests of Catholics as a body.’’ This was stated in reference to the 
practice of frequent Communion in our day. Undoubtedly many 

a one has asked himself why the effects of frequent Communion 

are not more visible in the actual lives of Catholics. Incidentally, 

the author follows the custom of singling out the laity, although 
when there is question of ‘‘Catholics as a body’’ the majority of 
the priests are at the very least also included. 





The author finds his answer to the problem in the matter of 
thanksgiving after Communion: “The grace that we might receive 
in a more earnest Thanksgiving after Mass could open new vistas 
of supernatural life to us, and reveal the answer to that question 
that confronts us at every Retreat—‘Why so little profit from so 
many receptions of the Eucharist?’ '’ Here the practical statement 
at once gives reason for theoretical pause. What is meant by the 
words, ‘‘the grace that we might receive in a more earnest Thanks- 
giving after Mass’’? It opens up the question immediately of how 
and when and whence comes the grace of the sacrament of holy 
Communion. 

The article does not make us wait long for the answer tc the 
above-quoted problem: “‘“The solution seems to be in the entire 
application of the figure of bodily food to our eating of the Bread 
of Life.’’ These were reassuring words, indeed, for was not the 
entire promise and the institution itself of the Eucharist given us 
under the effective symbol of food? But the application of this tra- 
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THANKSGIVING AND COMMUNION 


ditional and hence necessarily fruitful conception is made chiefly 
to the effect that, as food needs digestion, so the divine Food re- 
quires the activity of our faculties, which activity is to take place 
in the thanksgiving: ‘‘Just as the bread I ate at table yesterday is 
today part of my physical body only because of the transforming 
effects of digestion, so the Body of Christ, the author of all grace, 
will increase the life of grace in my soul only in so far as my intel- 
lect and will, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, are attentive 
to and correspond with the grace of the sacrament.”’ 


With this last statement we have come to the crux of the 
argument: “‘Right here we seem to have a definite solution of our 
difficulty. It is one thing to render thanks for a past favor: it is 
quite another to enjoy the present company of the donor.”’ In the 
light of ever so many thanksgiving prayers and of much pious 
preaching and teaching regarding thanksgiving and Communion, 
one might be inclined to ask for the meaning of the term “enjoy” 
in this connection. But the important point made above all is that 
we be ‘‘attentive to and correspond with the grace of the sacra- 
ment’’ when we “‘enjoy the present company of the donor.”’ This 
is in fact the emphatic point of the article: ““We do not pause to 
acknowledge with thanks a gift that has been accorded to us, but 
we enter into the joy of entire union with the Person of the Giver. 
The Body of Christ is still physically present with us after Mass. 
For at least half an hour I can be sure that ‘He abides in me and 
I in Him’ . . . We simply give ourselves up to the joy of being 
one with (communio) the Son of God.’’ Again two references to 
the “‘joy.’’ What essential part does the joy play in this question? 
But the point is secondary and in this article we intend to deal 
only with essentials. 

Here the words of Christ ‘He abides in me and | in Him,” 
which Christ mentions as the full effect of the Eucharist in us, are 
interpreted to mean the physical presence of Christ in us, which 
presence occurs by a spatial or local transfer of the consecrated 
Species from the ciborium into ourselves. This physical or spatial 
presence of the living Christ in us for the duration of the species 
of bread and wine and our reaction to it are made the supreme fo- 
cal matter of importance in the question. That is undoubtedly 
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why the author takes as a minimum what theologians generally 
consider the very maximum duration of the species, when he says: 
“For at least half an hour I can be sure,”’ etc. 

There is, then, no surprise that the article in the further de- 
velopment of its argument continues to dwell on the physical pres- 
ence as such. ‘““We piously speak of the Body of Christ being ‘in 
our hearts’ at that time. It may help me to understand the reality 
of that presence if I reflect in cold truth that the physical body of 
Mary’s Son is actually alive within me.’’ What we piously speak 
of in that way is “‘in cold truth’ the physical presence of Christ 
in our digesting stomachs! May any crudity in such a statement 
be forgiven for the sake of truth! 

A further mention of the presence of Christ in us as His 
physical presence is made in reference to a custom in vogue some- 
where of removing the large altar-tablet from in front of the taber- 
nacle after Mass so that the sisters who have received may during 
thanksgiving rivet their gaze upon the tabernacle containing the 
consecrated Species: ““Why gaze at a veil before a door behind 
which rests a ciborium in which Christ is contained, when that 
same Body of Christ is physically present within me, His Sacred 
Heart vibrating with the throbbing of my heart?’’ Without any 
distortion this question can be paraphrased as follows: ‘““Why gaze 
at the tabernacle on the altar containing the ciborium, when we 
ourselves have for the time being become tabernacles or ciboriums 
in which Christ is as truly present physically as He is in the cibo- 
rium on the altar?’’ In fact the article asks: ‘““Why be concerned 
with the tabernacle on the altar when our bodies are literally taber- 
nacles themselves?”’ 


There are many questions raised by the above general argu- 
ment, questions that have both a theoretical and a practical bear- 
ing on the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. If we shall be dis- 
cussing some of these questions briefly in these pages, our purpose 
is entirely that of effecting a better understanding and a better reali- 
zation of the “‘reality’’ of eucharistic Communion. Since it is in no 
way our intention to take issue with the article that has been used 
as a point of departure for our discussion, we shall make no fur- 
ther allusion to it. 
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THANKSGIVING AND COMMUNION 


Among the questions that come to mind are such as these: 
Is thanksgiving a grace-producing act? Is our effort in the thanks- 
giving analogous to the attack made on food in the digestive proc- 
esses of the stomach, and how far does the analogy hold? Exactly 
what phase or phases of physical food consumption have been tra- 
ditionally used by theologians to exemplify the ‘‘thing’’ that takes 
place in the sacramental reception of the Eucharist? At what mo- 
ment in the reception does the ex opere operato grace of the Eucha- 
rist enter the soul or rather seize the person? Just what part does 
thanksgiving play in the efficacy of Communion? 

The latter question is a most practical one. Observation on 
the part of anyone with eyes open to see will reveal the shocking 
insouciance with which the average Catholic of today who has 
received Cmmunion gets up from Mass and leaves church the mo- 
ment the priest has disappeared into the sacristy, if not immediate- 
ly after the genuflection of the last gospel. Formerly one could tell 
with a high degree of accuracy how many persons had communi- 
cated at a Mass by the numbers who remained in thanksgiving after 
Mass over against those who left immediately. In our day of fre- 
quent Communion that norm of judgment could only lead to the 
conclusion that very few had communicated! 

To get back to important questions, what is the real signifi- 
cance of the “‘physical presence’ of Christ in us which is of such 
relatively short duration? Is the emphasis in Communion to be 
placed on the fact that for the time being the walls of our stomach 
spatially or physically enwrap the consecrated Species in the same 
way as do the wooden walls of the tabernacle or the golden cup of 
the ciborium? Apart from thanksgiving, is the whole effect of 
Communion that we are “‘for at least half an hour’ living pyxes? 

There is another interpretation of the physical presence ef- 
fected by Communion, which I should hesitate to mention, had 
it not been stated to me in the course of the past year by college- 
educated young Catholics and corroborated by others, all of whom 
asserted definitely that they had been taught thus in their religious 
instruction. It was, horribilt dictu, the following: that the effect of 
Communion is the breaking up of the consumed Host into minute 
particles, which particles, without ceasing to be the living Christ, 
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then enter into the substance of our own flesh! Digestion, then, is 
merely a spatial and physical breaking up of the Host into smaller 
particles, which according to theology still contain the living sacra- 
mental Christ, and the physical assimilation of these particles into 
our own substance. The volume of our body or of our living flesh 
would then be a checkered pattern in which many minute spaces 
are occupied strictly by our own modest human selves and the oth- 
ers by Divinity itself! Thus, verily, are we ‘‘bearers of Christ in 
our bodies,’’ in a most physically real way! 

How badly religion does need science, even the much maligned 
science of animal biology! And what warp of intellect can con- 
found spatial juxtaposition, of however minute particles, with 
spiritual union? Or if, in this explanation, the union is more than 
physical juxtaposition, we would have to admit that the effect of 
Communion is pantheism of fact in regard to all communicants, 
both worthy and unworthy! 

When intelligent persons mention such theories as having 
been seriously taught them by their elders, one does not know 
where to begin and where to end in the discussion of questions such 
as we have raised. If we confine ourselves to a succinct presentation 
of traditional teaching on these matters in a further article, as we 
intend to do, are we not in danger still of insulting the intelli- 
gence of our readers by belaboring the obvious and the common- 
place of Catholic truth? At all events, if more than that is sug- 
gested by the above paragraphs, the editors of ORATE FRATRES 
will gladly open the pages of ‘“The Apostolate’ to further ques- 
tions or information and discussion. It should be not only inter- 
esting but also instructive and profitable to get from readers of 

_ORATE FRATRES a list of the many different views that have been 
taught Catholics, at any time and by whomsoever, on the place 
and the relation of the Eucharist in our lives. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE SPANISH REVOLT ENTERS THE LITURGY 
UST prior to All Soul's Day the press carried a dis- 


” patch of a direction by Pope Pius XI that the Mass 
all priests offer on that day for the intention of the 
A supreme pontiff should this year be applied to the 





thousands who have died in the Spanish war. So the 
Spanish revolt has already entered the liturgy, and this fact starts 
a chain of thought about war memorials in the Church’s praying. 


On the Holy Father's part this recent disposition was but 
one more sign of his tender solicitude for the sufferings of Span- 
iards, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. On the part of priests 
the world over there was true historic justice, not to use the cur- 
rent phrase, social justice, in applying these hundreds of thou- 
sands of Masses for the Spanish war-dead. In a very real sense 
priests owe it to Spain that they enjoy the singular privilege of 
celebrating the sacred Mysteries three times on November 2. And, 
strangely enough, this ancient Aragonese custom, extended by 
papal authority to all of Spain and Portugal as long ago as 1747, 
is itself a war memorial in our Roman rite. The awful hecatombs 
of the first year of the World War moved the sorrowing Benedict 
XV to give all priests the existing Spanish privilege. What peace- 
ful Spain gave us during the World War now redounds to the 
suffrage of present war-torn Spain. 


There are other memorials of the World War in our liturgy. 
No conflict that cut so deeply into our lives could escape leaving 
many tokens of its passing. To mention two such monumenis 
that come within every one’s observation. Every time we assist 
at a Requiem Mass we hear our faith and hope in heaven voiced 
in the exquisite phrases of the preface of the dead. That miniature 
of the Roman genius for precise and stately prayer was restored 
to our Mass-books during the World War. To the same sad cause 
it is owing that when we number the titles of Mary in the litany 
of Loreto we now add: ‘“‘Queen of peace, pray for us.” 


Pope Leo XIII ascended the papal throne when the fortunes 
of the Church seemed lower than at any time in modern history. 
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To say nothing of liberalism and other aberrations that had ‘‘dis 
credited’ the Church of the centuries, the wars of Italian unifica- 
tion had despoiled the papacy of its historic position. Did not the 
Roman rabble even attempt to throw the body of Pius IX into 
the Tiber? There was surely a Roman Question. Pope Leo XIII, 
relying on divine assistance for the settlement of this Question. 
ordered that cértain prayers be said after low Masses, three Hail 
Mary’s, the Salve Regina, a petition for ‘‘the freedom and exalta- 
tion of holy Mother Church,’”’ and a cry to St. Michael to wield 
his sword. Italian unification thus had its war memorial in our 
corporate prayer. 

By 1930 Garibaldi had long since passed from the scene, as 
well as from men’s minds; the breach in the Porta Pia had been 
walled up; even the distressing name of the Twentieth of Sep- 
tember given to the grand Roman boulevard to perpetuate the 
memory of 1870 had yielded to that of the Eleventh of February 
(1929), the date of the final settlement of the Roman Question. 
But the prayers after low Masses were not discontinued. Instead 
they were enjoined afresh by Pius XI for peace and freedom to 
profess the faith of Christ in Russia. If Communism’s present war 
memorial is the old Italian one rededicated, so to speak, there is 
one fragrant wreath that is new and fashioned for the occasion: 
it is formed of the thousandfold recurrence of the indulgenced eiac- 
ulation, ‘Savior of the world, save Russia!”’ 


It happens that the fall of the year is crowded with liturgical 
war monuments. There is in mid-September the feast of Mary’s 
Seven Sorrows. As a feast of the Church Universal it was insti- 
tuted to recall the cessation of the sorrows suffered by Pope Pius 
VII at the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Church knows the 
Stabat Mater all by heart: indeed, the Church is an incarnation 
of the Sorrowful Mother. She grieves ‘till Christ be formed in us. 

Then there is the beautiful feast of the Holy Name of Mary. 
which celebrates the liberation of Vienna by the man sent from 
God whose name was John Sobieski, September 12, 1683. If 
Vienna, the last fortress, had fallen, the Crescent could have... 
Oh, but Vienna did not fall: Vent, vidt, Deus vicit wrote Sobieski 
to Pope Innocent XI, and the pontiff gave us this perpetual feast 
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WAR AND LITURGY 


as a sort of Maria opitulante conclusion to that letter. One of 
Dollfuss’s last great acts was the fitting celebration of the two- 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of Austria’s invocation of her who 
stood (and stands) by the Cross. 

Vienna had its triumph in 1683, but the feast (and month) 
of the most holy Rosary vividly recalls the spectacular and quasi- 
miraculous victory of Lepanto, October 7, 1571. The praying pon- 
tiff, St. Pius V, a praying Christendom, and the praying Don Juan 
of Austria, and the mother of God, an irresistible army in battle 
array! Historians of the rosary tell us that it was the impetus 
of this victory and this feast that resulted in the final world-wide 
victory of the rosary itself as the expression of our chief modern 
devotion to Mary. How sweetly Mary wins her victories. 

Another sixteenth century war memorial in the liturgy that 
comes under every one’s notice is the “‘forty hours.’’ In rural dis- 
tricts it is often reserved to the fall of the year, but as we have it 
celebrated in church after church of a large city or diocese, it per- 
petuates an intensive prayerful drive for peace instituted for the 
Milanese by the Capuchin Fra Guiseppe da Ferna in the Lent of 
1537. Millions of Catholics make the forty hours annually with 
never the faintest thought of the city of the Sforzas once in such 
desperate straits because of war between Francis I of France and 
Charles (V) of Europe. 


So our war memorials lie thick about us in our praying. 
Hardly a century but has left a permanent element in our corpo- 
rate worship as a prayer for peace. The great Pope Innocent III, 
during whose pontificate St. Francis and St. Dominic founded 
their splendid orders, tells us that in an hour of greatest danger 
the response to the third Agnus Det of the Mass became “Grant 
us peace!’’ The twelfth century, especially in Italy, was filled with 
endemic wars, the investiture quarrel, and the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line strife. 

Medieval man believed that the name of Mary signified quite 
literally ‘‘star,’’ or “‘star of the sea.’’ Hence we are not surprised 
that when the warriors of the first crusade were about to embark, 
Pope Urban II introduced the beautiful preface of the Blessed 
Mother into the missal by way of invoking safe passage of the 
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stormy seas. Orientalists have now stricken that bit of etymology 
from our homilies, but St. Bernard’s golden lyric, ‘“Aspice stellam, 
voca Mariam’ still illuminates the fall volume of the breviary, and 
the ““Ave maris stella,’’ as a vesper hymn for Mary’s clients, shines 
on serenely in an unassailable conviction that Mary ts the star of 
the sea, whatever the lexicographers may say. 

Let one more instance only be given, but it is one that reaches 
back full thirteen hundred years, and reaches, too, right into the 
heart of the Mass. That part of the Canon beginning “Hance igitur 
oblationem,”’ which comes so shortly before the consecration, ended 
formerly on a dotted line, so to speak: it was a variable formula 
used to specify the intention for which the Mass was then being 
offered. Well, when Gregory saw his beloved Italy, already long 
cut off from a Europe over-run by barbarians, itself devastated 
by the trampling Lombards, he was convinced that the day of 
doom was just around the corner. For the short time he felt was 
still in store for the Church, the Mass could very well have a 
fixed and permanent intention, and so he took his stylus and wrote 
on the dotted line of the Hanc igitur, ‘‘and dispose our days in 
Thy peace.’’ Thus, we never celebrate a Mass without begging, in 
one of the petitions linked closest to the consecration, for that peace 
so necessary to the Christian life. Century after century the pray- 
ing Church marches on through a gallery of war memorials, know- 
ing full well that every nation, every generation and every individ- 
ual must learn singly that there is but one answer to the question 
framed long ago by Job: “Who hath resisted Him and hath had 
peace?” 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. Mary's College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 
INTRODUCTION 


F late years the instructed Catholic layman will have 
heard many appeals from press and pulpit to iden- 
tify himself with the great movement now in prog- 
ress in the Church, the liturgical movement as it is 
called. To many people the intellectual case for such 

a return to the use of the Church’s own prayers, and to a life of 
union with the mystical body of Christ, is proved beyond ques- 
tion: they are convinced of its rightness, and feel that it is indeed 
opportune. Unfortunately it remains an intellectual conviction 
merely; the courage and the will to act which should be engendered 
by such a conviction seem lacking, so that the proportion of those 
who do more than agree, mentally, with what they have heard 
and read is lamentably small. Proof of the contrary would indeed 
be welcome. 

If, with great respect to many who have labored long and 
hard in the cause of the liturgy, one may be bold to venture a 
criticism, it is that so many of their utterances and writings have 
been too much in the realm of theory, and that not enough has 
been done to help the ordinary layman to put into practice what 
he is convinced he ought to do. There are notable exceptions, one 
is glad to say, and not least among them is ORATE FRATRES, which 
exists in fact for that purpose. 

This lack of a practical approach is to be lamented more 
particularly with regard to the question of the layfolk and the 
divine office. Let anyone who is incredulous on this point go into 
an ordinary parish in any country in Europe, I had almost said in 
the world, and, from the congregation of a Sunday morning at 
Mass, pick out a dozen or so at random. Let him ask them a 
few general questions about the breviary, what it is, whence it 
comes, who recites it, the proper way of reciting it, whether it is 
used by layfolk at all, why its use among the laity is to be en- 
couraged, and any other questions that may occur as being suit- 
able. The answers he will receive may be rather startling! He will 
at all events learn one or two things which seem to have become 
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almost part of the accepted tradition of modern Catholics. One 
very prevalent notion he will certainly come across: namely that 
the breviary is a prayerbook reserved to priests and religious, and 
is, therefore, no great concern of the laity. He may hear, from 
someone who knows a little more than his fellows, that its com- 
plexity of rubrics makes it a difficult book indeed to use. The 
purpose of the present article is to show that these ideas, et hoc 
genus omne, are false. In the first place an essay is made to give 
some very general outline of the history of the divine office, sec- 
ondly to show that the laity have a right to use the breviary, and 
not only a right, but that, thirdly, they will derive immense bene- 
fit from such use. In the last place an endeavor will be made to help 
those who want to begin to recite the office, but who are deterred 
from doing so on various grounds. 


THE GENESIS OF THE ROMAN OFFICE 


It would be difficult in a short article to give anything like an 
adequate resumé of the history of the divine office. Only the land- 
marks in its story are treated here, and that briefly; any readers 
who are interested in the details are referred to the well-known 
works by Baiimer-Biron, Batiffol, or Baudot. 

The daily office comprises the night vigil (Matins), and the 
seven day hours: Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and 
Compline. This fixed number of eight canonical hours is at least 
as old as the time of St. Benedict; and it is quite clearly shown in 
the Roman breviaries which were brought into Gaul at the time 
of Charlemagne. But there were not eight originally. 


The origin of the hours must be sought in the assemblies of 
the early Christians, called vigiliae, which were held on the night 
of Saturday-Sunday. The Paschal vigil lasted the whole night, 
but the ordinary Sunday vigil began, practically speaking, at cock- 
crow—ad gallicinium. In the same way the last moments of the 
day, in the evening when the sun was setting, were given over to 
prayer on a Saturday: this was the lucernarium, the prayer at the 
lighting of the lamps, the origin of Vespers. These assemblies 
took place, in addition to Sundays, on the anniversaries of the 
martyrs, and on the station days, Wednesdays and Fridays. The 
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DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


early Christians prayed also at the third, sixth and ninth hours, 
and on the aliturgical days in the morning and the evening, but 
these prayers were private. 

About the fourth century the vigils were celebrated daily. 
This was owing to the fervor of the ascetics and virgins. The eve- 
ning prayer, the /ucernarium, was, as we have seen, the origin of 
Vespers. The assembly at cockcrow, ad gallicintum, became divided 
into two parts: the first, the less solemn, which lasted until sun- 
rise, was the origin of Matins; the second, which began at sun- 
rise, was the origin of Lauds. 


The ascetics could not pass the whole day without prayer in 
common; they assembled at the church at the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours. These assemblies, at first private, became liturgical 
hours when they came to be presided over by the clergy. How- 
ever, for some time these three hours belonged solely to the monas- 
tic office, for in the fourth century clerics were only obliged to 
be present at Vespers, Matins and Lauds. 


Later on, but only in monasteries, two other hours were es- 
tablished. The monks at Bethlehem used to return to bed after 
Matins and Lauds. But it was found that they slept too long, un- 
til Terce in fact; to put a stop to this abuse a short office of three 
psalms, midway between Lauds and Terce, was instituted. This 
was the origin of Prime. In the last place Vespers did not form 
the end of the monastic day. It was thought good to assemble the 
monks for a last prayer before they retired for the night. This 
last hour, instituted in the first half of the fifth century, became 
known in the Rule of St. Bendict, which had adopted it from the 
East, as Compline. 

Traces of a daily vigil are found in Rome from the fifth cen- 
tury onwards. The monks. who were established in the Roman 
basilicas, celebrated in addition the day hours, and under their in- 
fluence these hours of purely monastic origin passed into the Ro- 
man office. 

St. Gregory the Great is the organizer of the Roman liturgy. 
He it was who took pains to maintain the old traditions, and fixed 
for us the main lines of the ordinary of the Mass. The same may 
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be said of the canonical hours, if not at his hands, certainly during 
his pontificate. 

From the seventh to the eleventh centuries details with re- 
gard to the lessons, responsories, celebration of the feasts, and the 
prayers at the beginning and end of the hours were modified. It 
is interesting to note that hymns were only introduced into the 
Roman office as late as the twelfth century. 

During all this time there was no breviary. The word itself 
means an abbreviation, a resumé, and that is exactly what it is. 
Batiffol tells us how daily recitation of the divine office required 
that clerics, who were now bound individually to it, and needed 
therefore a complete copy, should possess quite a small library to 
fulfil their obligation. For the psalms was required a psalter, an 
antiphoner was needed for the antiphons, a liber responsalis for 
the responsories. The lessons would be read from a bible or a book 
of homilies or sermologus as it was sometimes called. In addition 
a martyrology, a book with the collects and certain other parts of 
the office (collectarium), and a hymnarium for the hymns were 
all necessary. When it is remembered that this was before the days 
of printing, and that all of these books were handwritten copies, 
we can realize that the collection of books necessary for saying the 
office was exceedingly bulky. The great churches of Rome, for in- 
stance, or the rich monasteries, were able to possess sufficient books: 
but when it came to small churches, or a poor clerk, or the saying 
of the office on journeys or in private, the difficulties were great. 


In the eleventh century the psalter, lectionary, responsoral and 
antiphonal were brought together in one great book; this was the 
so-called breviarium magnum. In the following century a portable 
book appeared. It was made possible by indicating the psalms to 
be recited by their first words only (clerics were expected to know 
the psalter by heart) and a considerable shortening of the lessons. 
But these handy little volumes were not intended for use in choir; 
only for those who could not be present at the choral recitation 
on account of a journey, sickness and the like. It was but a short 
time, however, before this abbreviated office found its way into 
choir, and became the normal canonical office to the exclusion of 
the longer and older office said in the Roman basilicas. 
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DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


These breviaries, like all new fashions, spread rapidly, more 
especially at the time of Innocent III (¢ 1216). Under this pope 
the clerics of the pontifical court took to reciting, on account of 
their many journeys, an office which, although it preserved all the 
essential elements of the traditional Roman office, differed consid- 
erably from that celebrated in the basilicas: the lessons were short- 
ened to a few lines each, and feasts in the sanctoral were multiplied 
to the exclusion of the ferial office (which was longer). This bre- 
viary, an abbreviation indeed of the old office, was adopted by the 
Friars Minor. Their minister general, Aimon, corrected this bre- 
viary for the use of his order; and this Franciscan recension be- 
came quickly popular. So popular in fact that it was adopted by 
the Roman curia, and Nicholas III (1277-1280) substituted it in 
the churches of Rome for the longer office hitherto recited. It re- 
mained in use down to the time of St. Pius V (1566-1572). 

A reform was now long overdue. The sanctoral was over- 
loaded with feasts so that the temporal cycle did not receive that 
emphasis which is its due. After several attempts at reform (e.g., 
Ferreri, Quignonez), and a decree of the Council of Trent, a re- 
vised breviary was issued in 1568 by St. Pius V (Quod a Nobis). 
The underlying idea of this revision was a return to old principles, 
not the composition of a new book. 

Some minor modifications were carried out by Clement VIII 
(1592-1605); Urban VIII (1623-44) inspired a revision of the 
hymns in accordance with the classical taste of the time; but until 
the present century and the reform of Pius X there was little 
change, save for additions to the calendar. 


The reform of Pius X set out to effect three things: the more 
frequent recitation of the dominical and ferial office, the weekly 
recitation of the psalter, and the restoration of the daily lessons 
from the temporale in the first nocturn at Matins. (In passing one 
may regret that in order to effect these praiseworthy reforms it was 
necessary to have a new distribution of the psalter, and one may 
mourn the abolition of the old traditional arrangement. But one’s 
regrets are tempered by remembrance of the fact that it was but 
rarely used, since the multiplication of offices from the sanctoral, 
with proper psalms or those taken from the commons of saints, 
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be said of the canonical hours, if not at his hands, certainly during 
his pontificate. 

From the seventh to the eleventh centuries details with re- 
gard to the lessons, responsories, celebration of the feasts, and the 
prayers at the beginning and end of the hours were modified. It 
is interesting to note that hymns were only introduced into the 
Roman office as late as the twelfth century. 

During all this time there was no breviary. The word itself 
means an abbreviation, a resumé, and that is exactly what it is. 
Batiffol tells us how daily recitation of the divine office required 
that clerics, who were now bound individually to it, and needed 
therefore a complete copy, should possess quite a small library to 
fulfil their obligation. For the psalms was required a psalter, an 
antiphoner was needed for the antiphons, a liber responsalis for 
the responsories. The lessons would be read from a bible or a book 
of homilies or sermologus as it was sometimes called. In addition 
a martyrology, a book with the collects and certain other parts of 
the office (collectarium), and a hymnarium for the hymns were 
all necessary. When it is remembered that this was before the days 
of printing, and that all of these books were handwritten copies, 
we can realize that the collection of books necessary for saying the 
office was exceedingly bulky. The great churches of Rome, for in- 
stance, or the rich monasteries, were able to possess sufficient books: 
but when it came to small churches, or a poor clerk, or the saying 
of the office on journeys or in private, the difficulties were great. 


In the eleventh century the psalter, lectionary, responsoral and 
antiphonal were brought together in one great book; this was the 
so-called breviartum magnum. In the following century a portable 
book appeared. It was made possible by indicating the psalms to 
be recited by their first words only (clerics were expected to know 
the psalter by heart) and a considerable shortening of the lessons. 
But these handy little volumes were not intended for use in choir; 
only for those who could not be present at the choral recitation 
on account of a journey, sickness and the like. It was but a short 
time, however, before this abbreviated office found its way into 
choir, and became the normal canonical office to the exclusion of 
the longer and older office said in the Roman basilicas. 
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DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


These breviaries, like all new fashions, spread rapidly, more 
especially at the time of Innocent III (7 1216). Under this pope 
the clerics of the pontifical court took to reciting, on account of 
their many journeys, an office which, although it preserved all the 
essential elements of the traditional Roman office, differed consid- 
erably from that celebrated in the basilicas: the lessons were short- 
ened to a few lines each, and feasts in the sanctoral were multiplied 
to the exclusion of the ferial office (which was longer). This bre- 
viary, an abbreviation indeed of the old office, was adopted by the 
Friars Minor. Their minister general, Aimon, corrected this bre- 
viary for the use of his order; and this Franciscan recension be- 
came quickly popular. So popular in fact that it was adopted by 
the Roman curia, and Nicholas III (1277-1280) substituted it in 
the churches of Rome for the longer office hitherto recited. It re- 
mained in use down to the time of St. Pius V (1566-1572). 

A reform was now long overdue. The sanctoral was over- 
loaded with feasts so that the temporal cycle did not receive that 
emphasis which is its due. After several attempts at reform (e.g., 
Ferreri, Quignonez), and a decree of the Council of Trent, a re- 
vised breviary was issued in 1568 by St. Pius V (Quod a Nobis). 
The underlying idea of this revision was a return to old principles, 
not the composition of a new book. 

Some minor modifications were carried out by Clement VIII 
(1592-1605); Urban VIII (1623-44) inspired a revision of the 
hymns in accordance with the classical taste of the time; but until 
the present century and the reform of Pius X there was little 
change, save for additions to the calendar. 


The reform of Pius X set out to effect three things: the more 
frequent recitation of the dominical and ferial office, the weekly 
recitation of the psalter, and the restoration of the daily lessons 
from the temporale in the first nocturn at Matins. (In passing one 
may regret that in order to effect these praiseworthy reforms it was 
necessary to have a new distribution of the psalter, and one may 
mourn the abolition of the old traditional arrangement. But one’s 
regrets are tempered by remembrance of the fact that it was but 
rarely used, since the multiplication of offices from the sanctoral, 
with proper psalms or those taken from the commons of saints, 
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precluded its use on all but a few days in the year. The gains out- 
weigh the losses by far.) 

The breviary as reformed by Pius X is that in daily use now 
by nearly all clergy, religious, and (thanks be to God!) a grow- 
ing number of layfolk. 

In the course of this article reforms and revisions of the bre- 
viary have been mentioned; there would be some ground for sup- 
posing that the daily office of the Church has so changed that be- 
yond having evolved from the ancient Roman office there is little 
of the original Icft. This is far from the truth. We still say the 
same psalms that nourished the piety of our fathers, and which 
formed the staple of their adoration and praise of God. We read 
the same Scriptures (in much the same order throughout the year) ; 
the responsories, antiphons and collects of the temporale as well 
as of the older offices of the sanctorale come down to us from very 
ancient days—some indeed from the time of St. Gregory the Great 
and even before his time. 


Our breviary, as regards the sanctoral and temporal, represents 
the ancient liturgical tradition of the early Roman Church, fixed 
already in the eighth to the twelfth centuries, jealously preserved 
in the breviary of the curia, and in that of St. Pius V. We can be 
thankful for this; but the present writer would be at pains to 
make clear that he urges the use of the breviary not for its anti- 
quarian and romantic association (or its medieval flavor) but be- 
cause as part of the liturgy of the Church, the complement in some 
sort of the missal, it is an essential element of that unceasing round 
of praise, adoration and supplication which the Church, the mys- 
tical body of Christ, offers daily to God, and in which all mem- 
bers of this body have a definite part to fulfil. 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Bath, Somerset, England 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
Vv 


SHAPE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
EARLY PAENULA 


» UNC (celebrans) se erigens, quantum commode po- 
test, elevat in altum Hostiam... ; interim... minis- 
ter manu stnistra elevat fimbrias posteriores planetae, 
ne ipsum ceiebrantem impediat in elevatione brachio- 
#} rum, quod et facit in elevatione calicis—Then (the 
saubesat} rising, raises the Host aloft as far as he conveniently 
can... ; meanwhile. . . the server with his left hand lifts up the 
back edge of the chasuble, lest it should hinder the celebrant in 
raising his arms, and this he also does at the elevation of the 
chalice.’ 

My readers may perhaps remember that in the first article of 
this series I pointed out, following in the footsteps of St. Thomas, 
that before discussion of the nature of a thing is possible, we must 
be sure of its existence. The existence of the paenula, and the process 
which gave it birth, formed the subject of my last article; it is now, 
therefore, safe to turn to 2 consideration of its nature, the determi- 
nation of which will be of vital importance for the subsequent 
stages of our investigation. 


Two questions present themselves for settlement: the shape 
of the early paenula, and its construction. And since we are not 
dealing with stage properties, which are put together anyhow for 
the sole purpose of producing a preconceived effect, but with what, 
in so far as it is a production of human handicraft, is a living 
growth, we shall find the: these two matters are largely interde- 
pendent and exert a mutuai influence on one another. 


More than one modern student of the subject seems to have 
adopted the theory that the early paenula was a perfectly flat circle 
of material with a hole in the center to allow the passage of the 
head. Dr. Percy Dearmer, for instance, voices this theory and il- 


‘Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. VIII, 6. 
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lustrates a modern so-called ‘‘paenula’’ made in accordance with it’ 
(Fig. 21 A); in two other places,” however, he speaks with a less 
certain voice and seems to be moving towards the theory I shall 
propose myself. The very curious vestment illustrated by Dom 
Roulin as Fig. 116 on p. 127 of his book Vestments and Vesture‘ 
and called by him a “‘paenula nobilissima’’ would seem also to 
belong to the flat circular type. The author tells us that its effect 
may be seen in his Plate III (opp. p. 128) and Fig. 117 (p. 129). 
But while it is true that the vestment shown in Plate III might 
conceivably represent such a “‘paenula’’ in use, a very elementary 
practical knowledge of the question will give assurance that the 
one shown in Fig. 117 cannot possibly do so, a fact which I hope 
will become clearer as I unfold my own thesis. Indeed, if we would 
see what such a garment does look like on the human frame, we 
cannot do better than examine Dr. Dearmer’s plate above re- 
ferred to and reproduced here in Fig. 21]. 


Fr. Leclercq, writing in the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chré- 
tienne et de Liturgie,’ espouses the same theory. He says: ‘““What 
the Romans called the paenula and the Greeks the phaindles . . . 
was an outer garment made of wool, rarely of leather [or skins], 
and of the type, already noticed in our description of the cope (q. 
v.), of a huge round cloak in the center of which a hole was con- 
trived for the passage of the head, which was itself covered by a 
hood.” In the article on the cope, which the authors rightly iden- 
tify with the paenula down to a date later than the fourth century 
of our era, diagrams are given which show that a fat circle of stuff 
is meant.° A certain modification is allowed, in view of the evidence 
of ancient representations, and an elliptical shape is admitted, but 
even then we are led to suppose that the ellipse was quite flat.’ It 


The Ornaments of the Ministers (Mowbray, 1920), Plate 10 and descrip- 
tion, p. 38. 


°Op. cit., pp. 17 and 43. 
‘Sands, 1931. 


SII (1), col. 1175. Cfr. my Origin and Development of Roman Liturgi- 
cal Vestments, p. 7 (2nd ed., Catholic Records Press, 1934). 


*Op. cit., cols. 370, 375, 376. 
7Op. cit., col. 1181. 
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must however be remarked that the cope and lacerna are also said 
to be a sort of bell (cloche) surmounted by a hood.°* 


In contradistinction to all the above, I range myself with Fr. 
Braun, S.J.,° in holding that the original paenula, and after it the 








FIG. 20 


A FATHER AND SON. (From the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne 
et de Liturgie, by kind permission.) 


Both figures, which form part of a group from an engraved glass cup 
(now lost), dating from the end of the fourth century A. D., are clad in the 
long tunic with clavi and the paenula, somewhat drawn up on the arms. It will 
be noticed that the vertical seam is still unsewn for a few inches at the bottom. 


This man and his son, whose ‘‘context’’ shows them to be important 
personages, would two or three centuries earlier have worn the short tunic and 
toga in place of the garments in which they actually appear. 


planeta, casula and amphibalus, were not flat but shaped, and I 


add” that they were of a conical form and were made of a piece of 
stuff more or less semicircular in cut (exactly like a modern cope) 


8Op. cit., col. 367. 
*! Paramenti Sacri, pp. 96-97. 
"Origin and Development, p. 7. 
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and folded over upon itself at each side so that the two halves of 
its straight edge, now falling together down the front, might be 
sewn together for the majority of their length, some inches at the 
top being left open for the neck and often a corresponding length 
at the bottom being also left unsewn (Fig. 22). It will be noticed 
that there is no question whatever of seams at the sides, but only 
of one down the center of the front, and perhaps, in the case of 
narrow fabrics, one down the center of the back as well. A gar- 
ment such as this when laid out flat with the neck-hole at the top, 
would appear like the quadrant of a circle, the stuff folding over 
at the sides at an angle of forty-five degrees with the front (verti- 
cal) seam so that the apex would contain exactly one right angle.” 


As no actual paenula has come down to us from those remote 
ages, we must fall back, for proof of this thesis, upon other evi- 
dence. Such, fortunately, is both abundant and varied even for the 
earliest times with which we are concerned. It may be classified 
thus: the evidence of monuments; that of contemporary wriiings; 
and the confirmation afforded by paenulas (planetas, casulas) of 
a slightly later date. 


Taking this evidence in order, we begin with that afforded 
by the artistic works of antiquity. Many sculptures, paintings and 
engravings from the first century B. C. to the fourth A. D. show 
figures clad in the paenula. Of these not one features a fat garment, 
whether circular or oval, whereas all those which present a genuine 
paenula show one which must have been conical in form, as above 
described. 

How, one may ask, can I possibly tell this? In reality it is a 
very simple matter: it is purely a question of observing the folds. 
Suppose that you pass over your head a large flat circular cloth. It 
will hang round your body in innumerable small vertical folds. 
Now raise the arms sideways until they extend outwards hori- 
zontally from the shoulders. In this position they will just have 
eliminated the folds and no more. Lower them ever so little and 
the vertical folds will at once reappear (Fig. 2] A). Now replace 


4And not, as Dom Roulin says (op. cit., p. 122), an acute angle; in his 
diagram on p. 114 the expected right angle is however correctly drawn. 
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this garment by a conical one made in the way described above 
(Fig. 21 B, C). Like the flat cloth this too will hang down around 
the body in many small vertical folds, though now these will be 
less abundant. Now begin to raise the arms as before, and this time 
when they are only halfway up you will find that they have al- 


% 














FIG. 21 
Two MODERN VESTMENTS COMPARED. 
A.—A ‘“‘flat circular’’ vestment. (From a photograph in Dr. Dearmer’s 


The Ornaments of the Ministers, 1920, p. 38, by kind courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. R. Mowbray.) 


B. C.—A ‘“‘conical’’ vestment, constructed as shown in the diagram, Fig. 
22. (From photographs in the author’s possession.) 


The reader should compare these two vestments with one another, and 
with the garments shown in Fig. 16 (in last article), Plates IJ and II] and Fig. 
20 (in this one), and see for himself which of the two more nearly reproduces 
the folds and general contour of the ancient paenulas. 


ready eliminated all the folds. Raise them yet further and what 
happens? Why, of course the fabric is drawn up—sublevata, as 
the Latin writers say*—and composes itself into horizontal or U- 
shaped folds across the back and front. Draw the fabric up at the 


*E.g., Honorius of Autun, Gemma Animae, I, ccvii. 
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sides on to the forearms and these folds are further accentuated; 
join the hands on the breast, and those in front will be deepened 
while those behind will partly disappear as the elbows fall to the 
sides, leaving the back somewhat closely drawn in towards the 


person. 

The above is a faithful description of what actually happens 
when real garments made to the forms described are put on. Now 
which of these two results is reflected in ancient artistic representa- 
tions of the paenula? Without doubt that produced by the conical 
cloak (Plates II and III, Figs. 20, 23, and 1/6 in last art.). For it 
is remarkable that all these ancient representations show the U- 
shaped folds, and no single one shows the vertical ones, excepting 
only where by splitting or cutting away the sides the tension on 
the fabric has been released and it has been enabled to hang down 
independently of the arms. What is the only conclusion possible 
from this, except that the early paenula was of the conical and not 
of the flat circular form? This seems to me, after close study, to be 
so clear as to preclude the necessity of further proof. Other argu- 
ments there are, however, which it will be well to set forth here. 


The next in order of importance, then, is that derived from 
contemporary documents. What did folk of that time say about 
the paenula? In the texts which have been preserved to us, while 
there is no technical description of the garment, there is a curious 
unanimity of statement that it ‘‘enveloped’’ and ‘“‘confined’’ the 
body. 

The first text to cite, because the earliest in date, is from 
Cicero’s defense of Milo.” This latter was on trial for having, as 
was alleged, attacked and killed Clodius, a notorious enemy and 
rival. Cicero gives us the details. Milo, after a busy day in the 
Senate, had returned home and changed his clothes, substituting a 
paenula for his toga, and had then set off in his travelling coach 
with his wife and servants. Just outside Clodius’ country seat the 
two had met. In the ensuing skirmish Clodius had been killed; 
and Milo was now pointed to as the aggressor. Cicero is trying to 
show how gratuitous this conclusion was. ‘““The thing,’’ he ex- 





1%3Prqo Milone X, 28; XX, 53. 
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claims, ‘‘speaks for itself. . . . Were the affair represented only by 
a painting instead of being expressed in words, it would still ap- 
pear quite clearly which was the villain and which the innocent 
man, when it was seen how one of the parties was sitting in his 
coach, clad in his paenula, and with his wife beside him. For 
which of these circumstances did not of itself constitute a notable 
encumbrance—the dress, the coach, or the companion? How could 
a man be worse equipped for an encounter than when tied up in a 
paenula (paenula irretitus), shut up in a carriage and practically 
fettered by the presence of his wife? .. .’’ In a word, no one set- 
ting out to attack another would sur- 
round himself with such circumstances 
or dress himself in such a way. In fact 
Cicero had already noted” that on be- 
ing attacked, the first thing Milo did 
was to leap from his coach and throw 
off his paenula. 

The author of the Dialogue on 
the Decline of Oratory,” discussing the 
various causes that were contributing ‘ 
to this decline, says: “WhatI am now  \ 
going to say may perhaps seem trifling % 
and silly; for all that I shall say it, if 
only to provoke a laugh. May we not 
to a very great extent attribute the 
death of eloquence to those cloaks in 
which we truss and coop ourselves up 
(quibus adstrictt et veluti inclust) DIAGRAM showing the form 

‘ , ; and construction of the early 
while we chat, almost informally, with __paenula. 
the judge?”’ 
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Finally I may recall to the reader’s mind the citation in my 
last article from Artemidorus, who told us that all manner of 
closed mantles (the paenula among them) boded ill to one who, 
while on his trial, dreamt of them, for by their “‘encompassing 

“Ibid. X, 29. 


*Usually ascribed to Tacitus and published with his works, but probably 
by Quintillian; my citation is from Section 39. 
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and confining of the body’’ they foretold condemnation or the 
deprivation of liberty consequent thereon. 

Now what can we gather from all these texts? Merely that 
the paenula was a voluminous cloak such as a large circle of heavy 
cloth might be? Perhaps Cicero’s words alone would not justify 
us in urging more, for either type of cloak would be a notable 
hindrance to one compelled to fight. Yet it must be admitted that 
the passage is far more cogent if read of the conical cloak, and this 
is specially true of the expression “‘paenula irretitus,’’ which means 
“enmeshed in a paenula’’ as though in a net (rete) such as gladia- 
tors used to disable their opponents by pinioning their arms. 

This impression is strengthened by the other two quotations, 
and especially by that from the Decline of Oratory. Anyone who 
has watched an Italian speaking, and still more an Italian orator 
at work, will not need to be reminded of the important part played 
by gesture in his delivery. Quintillian, himself a master of oratory, 
notes as something unusual that style of public speaking in which 
the orator practised ‘‘a certain frugality of eloquence, always speak- 
ing with the hand retained within the pallium,” that is, without 
gesture.” For the majority, to shackle their hands was to bridle 
their tongues. And this is precisely what our author complains 
had been done. The advocates had discarded the toga in favor of 
the paenula and had thereby so reduced their power of gesticula- 
tion as to make real eloquence impossible. ‘‘Adstricti et veluti in- 
clusi—trussed and as it were cooped up’’; the words remind us of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in,’’” where “‘ca- 
bined”’ surely itself recalls the nickname of “‘casula’’ or “‘little 
house.”’ Can such words apply to a flat circle of cloth hanging 
loosely round the body and impeding its wearer’s movements even 
less than the toga it is supposed to have supplanted, in fact, if 
anything, exaggerating them? 

To these citations may be added one more from an ancient 
source, and one which is the more convincing for its being quite 
accidental to the subject. The architect Vitruvius, who lived in the 


XII, 10, 21; cfr. XI, 3, 138, and Cicero, Pro Caelio V, 11; Seneca, 
Controv. V, vi. 
Macbeth Ill, iv, 24. 
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PLATE II 
SEPULCHRAL STELE OF THE SAILOR BLUSsUS 


(By kind permission of the authorities of the Archeological 
Museum, Mainz, where this sculpture is preserved.) 


Blussus is seated alongside his wife, and wears a rather short 
tunic, paenula and neckcloth. In his left hand he holds what is 
probably a mappula or handkerchief. The hood of the paenula 
is just discernible falling back over each shoulder, and appears 
to be quite separate from the neckcloth. In this figure, then, 
which dates from about the beginning of the Christian era, we 
see the forerunners of our amice, alb, maniple and chasuble. The 
folds of Blussus’ paenula are rather few because the wearer's arms 
are hanging downwards. Nevertheless they should be compared 
with those of the vestments shown in Figure 21. 


The paenula, or all-enveloping weatherproof mantle, would 
be, even at that early date, the natural thing in which to repre- 
sent a sailor, such as Blussus was, given to much voyaging (pla- 
netes) and a life of exposure to the elements (cum id genus ves- 
timenti semper itineraritum aut pluviale fuisset) . 
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PLATE III 
CHRIST HEALS THE BLIND MEN 


(By kind courtesy of the authorities of the Victoria & Albert Museum, 
London.) 


Part of an ivory relief dating probably from the fifth century A. D 


While the figure of our Lord is shown in a long tunic and pallium 

the traditional dress of those who taught—the two blind men are clad 

in tunics and paenulas (or casulas). That of the foremost figure shows the 

front seam quite clearly, while both paenulas appear to have hoods, per 
haps already rather conventionalized. 


The folds of these paenulas should be compared with those of the 
vestments shown in Figure 21. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


last half-century B. C., has left us among his other writings a de- 
scription of the force-pump invented by the Alexandrian engineer 
Ctesibius.” In this description one of the parts is thus mentioned: 
“Over this chamber is fixed the paenula, like an upturned funnel.”’ 
If Vitruvius has not given us in these words an actual description 
of the paenula, in giving its name to a funnel-shaped object with 
a hole at its apex he has come near to doing so; for can we suppose 
that the garment known by that name was very different from 
the object its name was borrowed to describe? May we suppose, 





FIGURES FROM A DRINKING SCENE. (From Rich’s Dictionary of Ro- 
man and Greek Antiquities.) From a painting on the wall of a tavern at Pom- 
peii. 

Both men wear the tunic ungirt, probably because they are taking their 
ease. Over his tunic, the left-hand figure appears to have a paenula with the hood 
carelessly thrown back, while the right-hand figure is wearing the smaller hooded 
cape known as the birrus. 


for instance, that it differed from it as radically as does a disk from 
a cone? 

The rubric cited at the beginning of this article offers an in- 
teresting confirmation of all I have been saying. This rubric, how- 
ever little practical value it may have today (and with a narrow 
chasuble it has none) ,"was certainly once useful and necessary; and 
it has been urged that were the chasuble restored to something of 
its former width it would regain its value. Yet this is but partially 
true. For if by the wide chasuble is meant the wide high-sided 


“=, 7. 
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vestment now common in France and Belgium, the claim is all but 
baseless, since, as experience shows, with such a chasuble the arms 
can be raised up and moved about without the least restraint, just 
as we may suppose to have been possible with the flat circular pae- 
nula, did it ever exist, and for the same reason, namely that a high- 
sided garment offers them no resistance. But if a vestment which 
is even moderately wide and at the same time steep-sided be worn, 
then at once the value of this rubric becomes apparent, for when 
the arms are raised such a vestment does tend, by drawing in across 
the back, to restrain them, so that to lift it up and away from the 
body is of real assistance. But it is precisely this “‘restraint’’ that 
the authors I have quoted speak of as being imposed on its wearer 
by the paenula. Is it not clear, then, that if the statements of these 
writers are to have their full meaning they must be understood of 
the steep-sided, that is, the conical paenula? 


It is certain that the rubric I have quoted must have itself 
been framed for such a garment, and must therefore have been 
written at a time when the chasuble was normally steep-sided and 
fairly ample. And we know, as I shall hope to show later on, that 
this was actually the case.” It is, moreover, an incontestable fact 
that all the earliest still extant chasubles, though of a later date 
than that now under consideration, are without exception of the 
conical form and almost all constructed in the way I have de- 
scribed. I have never come across a single one of the flat circular 
type, nor does cne figure in any mosaic, painting or carving of 
the fourth century or later that I have ever seen. If, then, the flat 
circular paenula ever existed, it must have been superseded by the 
conical one before that time. Now no gradual transition from the 
one form to the other can well have taken place, because in the 
intermediate stages it would have been necessary to cut the cloth 
“on the bias,’’ that is, diagonally, and this is a thing no self-re- 
specting tailor would willingly have done, since cloth so cut is 
quite without strength and will stretch and pull out of shape at 
once. The change, therefore, if it took place at all, must have been 
a sudden one; but this is an even less likely hypothesis, as being 





“Braun, op. cit., pp. 96-101; Origin and Development, pp. 4, 6, 7. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


entirely out of harmony with the psychology of clothing, which 
demands only the most gradual growth and evolution from one 
form to another. Nor does the suggested change seem any more 
reasonable on other grounds. Let us assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that the flat circle was the original form. Now the paenula 
was at first the dress of slaves and rustics, only later becoming the 
usual garment of the well-to-do. But as such it comes before our 
notice as an unmistakably conical cloak. Must we then suppose 
that a class which had been content to provide a complete circle 
of heavy woolen cloth for its dependents was now too stingy to 
allow more than half that amount, with all the consequent incon- 
venience, for itself? 


If now we return to the ‘genesis’ of the paenula proposed as 
a pure hypothesis in my last article, we shall see, in the light of 
what has been said in this one, that it is possible to assign to it a 
higher degree of certitude than was there given it. There I said 
that 1f the ancient mantle were placed across the shoulders, rounded 
off along its lower edge, and sewn together down the front, a coni- 
cal cloak would be the result; now we find from the evidence that 
such a cloak, known as the paenula, did in fact exist, and that it 
was used for just such purposes as had been fulfilled by the ancient 
mantle worn in the way described; is not the conclusion obvious? 
If on the other hand the paenula had been originally a flat circu- 
lar cloak with a hole in the center, then it becomes hardly possible 
to assign it a prototype at all, and we are faced with what must 
have been a completely new and quite unprecedented sartorial 
“creation,” appearing in the world as mysteriously as it would 
seem later to have quitted it, for, unlike every other garment which 
has at some time existed, this one has left behind it no trace at all! 


One final word on the hood which was nearly always at- 
tached to the ancient paenula. ‘“The chasuble,’’ says St. Isidore,” 
“is a hooded garment.’’ As already remarked, this hood may have 
grown out of the loose folds which form between the shoulders 
when a square mantle is drawn in round the neck. However that 
may be, its original small size and pointed form are sufficiently 


“Orig. XIX, xxiv, 17; Dictionnaire d’Archéologie, III (1), col. 1198. 
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indicated by the name ‘“‘cucullus’’ or ‘“‘covering,’’ borrowed for it 
from the little paper funnels which the grocers of the ancient 
world, no less than their brethren of today, used for holding the 
powders and other small dry goods they sold. 


The hood might be attached to any sort of cloak intended 
for wear in rough weather. The lacerna sometimes bore one,” the 
casula often, more often perhaps than its richer cousin the planeta 
(Fig. 20). Occasionally the hood might be worn separately, an- 
chored only to a small cape just sufficient to keep it in position and 
to warm the shoulders, such a combination being known to the 
Greco-Roman world as the Birion or Birrus (Fig. 23). In the 
course of centuries this hood became detached, and being more 
closely fitted to the head took on the form of the Clementine or 
Canterbury cap; still further conventionalized and stiffened it has 
come down to our own day as the Biretta, thus retaining the name, 
while it has lost the form, of the original hooded cape. 


Why or when the chasuble lost its hood I cannot say. Traces 
of it may still be seen in the enrichment of certain twelfth and 
thirteenth century vestments. A possible explanation is that after 
the substitution for the liturgical chasuble of the open cope or its 
sister the closed cope (cappa clausa, now the cappa magna) in 
ceremonies other than the Mass, the former, being now worn only 
at the altar, had less need of the hood, which still, however, found 
a use upon the other two garments, especially in processions out of 
doors or through unglazed cloisters. While the chasuble, therefore, 
has lost its one-time hood, the cope and cappa magna have pre- 
served theirs, the latter in an enlarged form, the former in a very 
conventionalized one. Though this explanation may hold good 
for Cisalpine Europe, it must be noted that Italian figures of the 
sixth century and even earlier show a paenula with no visible trace 
of any hood (Fig. 20). 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


“Martial, XIV, 132, 139; Dictionnaire d’Archéologie, III (I), col. 367. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE FIGHT AGAINST COMMUNISM 


HERE has been much talk in our Catholic papers and 
4 periodicals recently about a concerted crusade against 
; f Communism. Sometimes it is spoken of very definite- 
y ly as a ‘‘fight’’ and the terms used to describe the 
crusade leave no doubt that they mean a good old 
American fight. Now we Americans do love a fight above all 
things, one in which the feathers fly, in which punches are not 
pulled but terrific blows are given and taken standing up. To ap- 
ply this ‘‘ideal’’ to a football game or a boxing match is one thing; 
to speak of similar tactics in the spiritual battle of the Christian 
against Communism is quite another. 









The Christian is at all times a soldier, who must help to do 
battle against the enemies of Christ. But in Christian warfare 
there are always two outstanding characteristics to be noted, as 
the liturgy of the Church brings out abundantly. One is that the 
true weapon of the Christian is always that of the divine virtue of 
charity. That is the ‘armor of Christ’’ with which he must be 
equipped as a soldier. The true Christian recognizes no “‘iron 
hand’ methods of warfare. These belong to the unchristian ar- 
mory of hatred such as Communism itself employs. To combat 
Communism with its own unchristian weapons may be worldly 
wisdom, but it cannot be of the spirit and wisdom of Christ. 
Where has the cause of Christ ever really gained in the history of 
Christendom from the use of “‘iron hand’’ methods in its defense? 


A second point about Christian warfare is that it must be- 
gin at home, and begin in the typical manner in which the Chris- 
tian does battle. Is not that why our Holy Father has insisted that 
the primary end even of Catholic Action is personal sanctification? 
Moreover any special campaign of Christian warfare must begin 
at home with prayer and mortification, else it is not after the mind 
of Christ. That is a supreme lesson of the liturgy. The final pray- 
er of the Church, after the imposition of ashes at the beginning of 
Lent, asks God as follows: ‘‘Grant us, O Lord, to begin with holy 
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fasting this campaign of our Christian warfare: that as we do bat- 
tle with the spirits of wickedness we may be defended by the aids 
of self-denial.’’ 

Such then are the constituent elements of true Christian war- 
fare: prayer and fasting, and supreme charity. That all of these 
must be more than lip-service, that they must blossom forth in 
abundant works goes without saying. With this understood, we 
most heartily endorse a concerted Christian battle against Com- 
munism on the part of Catholics in our country. So concerned are 
we in the matter that we make bold to map out a campaign, and 
we cheerfully challenge anyone to disprove its fundamental and 
thoroughly Christian character: 


1. The campaign should be official, that is, ordered and or- 
ganized from above. 

2. On account of the active attack of Communism, a veritable 
state of siege should be proclaimed among Catholics and martial 
law declared. All of this, always, in terms of the above essentials 
of Christian warfare. A state of martial law would simply mean, 
then, that all Catholics are ‘‘on deck’’ and willing to bend all 
energies to the task. 

3. The propaganda work should consist mainly of the con- 
stant use of the pulpit on all possible occasions. There the official 
spokesmen of the Church should preach “‘in season and out of sea- 
son” the following fundamentals, which should be repeated and 
repeated under varying guises with all the skill of the modern 
propagandist and always in reference to the Christian battle be- 
ing waged: (1) The universal brotherhood of all men, the mys- 
tical body of Christ, and the supreme function of love in the life 
of this fellowship. (2) The full doctrine of social justice. (3) 
The Catholic doctrine that the material goods of this earth are 
there, and must be used, for the subvention of the needs of all 
men; and the consequent social duty of all wealth, and of super- 
fluous wealth in particular. (4) The fact that Catholics have been 
very negligent in these matters and that some have falsely hidden 
their social injustices beneath the cloak of the Church. (For this 
latter point it is advisable to use the exact words of Pius XI in 
the Quadragesimo anno.) 
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4. As a first point of military tactic and warfare, all Catho- 
lics should be ordered at once, for as long as martial law endures, 
to use only so much of their material possessions on themselves as 
are needed for decent satisfying of Christian needs. All the rest 
should be pooled for application elsewhere to human wants and 
needs. This would be a Christian version of the conscription of 
wealth, Christian because voluntary and moral and not enforced 
by an iron hand. 

5. With the accumulated funds, the main battle could then 
be engaged upon, the general campaign plans of which are to be 
found in all the works of mercy, especially feeding the poor, cloth- 
ing the naked, harboring the harborless, and instructing the ig- 
norant. 

6. Since special hospitalization is needed in time of war, all 
residences and halls belonging to the Church should limit their 
present occupants to a minimum of space and throw open all extra 
rooms as shelter and housing for the poor and the shelterless. Be- 
sides being an economic way of realizing some of the corporal 
works of mercy, this arrangement would have the same encourag- 
ing effect on the faithful that the ordinary soldier of the World 
War experienced when officers shared all the hardships of the 
trenches with them. 

7. The success of war depends greatly on select, chosen regi- 
ments, within the general army, more proficient and dependable 
than the rest, whose example and achievement will encourage the 
others. The Church has such select troops in the different third 
orders and oblates. These in particular must be in the forefront 
of battle in our campaign; they must fight the Christian battle out- 
lined here as if the whole success depended next to God on them- 
selves alone. ‘‘God wills it!”’ 


8. In order to insure the proper success of the battle thus 
waged, the most essential part of the actual warfare would be the 
following: that all the soldiers, even under pain of great hardships 
(these do not count as hindrances in wartime), should endeavor 
to begin the day with full participation in the sacrifice of Christ. 
There, at the altar, they would dedicate themselves wholly, and 
especially also their entire material goods, to God and to the cause 
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of God alone; that is, to the service of God, with a particular em- 
phasis on serving God throughout the day in doing good to all 
men to the fullest extent of their means. 

This is a complete campaign plan in so far as it includes the 
directive work of G. H. Q. as well as specific details of battle for 
the ordinary rank and file, for whom a full day’s work is mapped 
out. There would be no loafing in the trenches possible. There 
would be no need of spears and swords, of guns and hand gren- 
ades. No non-combatants would be attacked or made to suffer in 
any way. In other words it would be the ideal Christian war. If 
any fainthearted person should doubt the supreme efficacy of this 
genuine style of Christian warfare, let him read again the story of 
the Ninivites, who used only one of the above tactics, but with 
such efficacy that even the Lord did not withstand, to the great 
disappointment of Jonas, who evidently wanted to see the pieces 
fly. 

V. M. 


—————— __—_—____~_~_~_~_~~~_~__ ~~ ~~) 


Every age has its special task. And this is equally 
true of the development of the religious life. To see how 
th Church and the individual personality are mutually 
bound together; how they live the one by the other; 
and how in this mutual relationship we must seek the 
justification of ecclesiastical authority, and to make this 
insight once more an integral part of our life and con- 
sciousness ts the fundamental achievement to which our 
age ts called. If, however, we wish to succeed in this task, 
we must free ourselves from the partial philosophies of 
the age, such as individualism, State Socialism, or Com- 
munism. Once more we must be wholeheartedly Cath- 
olic. Our thought and feeling must be determined by 
the essential nature of the Catholic position, must pro- 
ceed from that direct insight into the center of reality 
which is the privilege of the genuine Catholic.—R. 
GUARDINI, The Church and the Catholic, p. 45f. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR Some weeks ago we had a lengthy discussion with 
READERS a well-known professor of ascetical theology in 
one of the major seminaries of our country. He 
has followed the development of the liturgical movement both 
here and abroad with sympathetic interest, and has kept well 
abreast of the literature published in this field. His opinions, there- 
fore, carry weight, and are entitled to serious consideration. Now 
it was his contention that the liturgical movement has laid so 
much stress on the Opus operatum aspect of the liturgy that the 
Opus operantis of the individual faithful has been to a great extent 
neglected. In particular is this true, he said, of the spirit of sacrifice 
and self-denial, ie., of asceticism in the narrower sense. Holy 
Mass and the missal are being preached so much that a sort of 
spiritual passivity has resulted among some of the faithful; they 
are beginning to feel that attendance at Mass by using a missal, 
and the reception of holy Communion, is the one thing required 
of them; personal endeavor in the sense of taking up one’s cross and 
following Christ is being relegated to the background. 
a 





The charge is a grave one. Whether it is justified by actual 
developments, however, we seriously question. Of course, our 
spiritual life is dependent on the combined operation of God and 
ourselves. The sacramental Opus operatum and the personal opus 
operantis are both indispensable. But God's contribution, especially 
through the sacraments, does have priority. The liturgical move- 
ment has indeed stressed the Opus operatum, simply because this 
aspect was less appreciated by the generality of the faithful. But 
from this it does not yet follow that the opus operantis has been 
neglected. In fact, the very opposite is the case. For the liturgical 
movement has given fuller and truer value to personal endeavor 
by bringing it in right relation to the opus operatum, to God's 
relation to man in Sacrifice and sacraments. The liturgical move- 
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ment has not contented itself with stressing Mass and Communion: 
that would be nothing new. But the liturgical movement has tried 
to make clear the essential nature of divine worship, of Mass, 
sacraments, and sacramentals, and consequently, and of necessity, 
it also stressed active participation in the liturgy on the part of 
the faithful. Thus, personal endeavor has not been minimized; 
rather has it been consecrated and given greater efficacy by bring- 
ing it into proper subordination to and contact with the opus 
operatum. And if the opus operantis is duly operative in conjunc- 
tion with the sacramental opus operatum, then a further result 
will be that the latter will inspire a more intense and fruitful per- 
sonal endeavor even outside of actual liturgical worship. 


* 


Let us take the example of the spirit of sacrifice and self- 
denial instanced above. Active participation in the holy Sacrifice, 
if it is to be truly active, must mean more than mere lip-action, 
a mere following of the prayers of Mass. Active participation 
in Christ’s Sacrifice demands personal offering of self, demands the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, which, because joined with the infinitely 
pleasing Sacrifice of Christ, attains a consecration and value far 
beyond its intrinsically limited worth. Furthermore, really active 
participation implies such personal offering of self not only dur- 
ing the few moments of Mass, but the sacrifice @f one’s whole self, 
all one’s activities, all one’s energies: i.e., the daily offering of self 
with Christ during Mass in the morning is a sacrificial consecra- 
tion of the entire day’s activities, and as such, it should intensify 
one’s daily spirit and practice of self-denial. The opus operatum 
demands an increased opus oOperantis, ennobles it, enhances its 
efficacy and worth. 

- 

The above reflections are especially timely during these weeks 
of preparation for Lent, the Church’s official season of sacrifice and 
self-denial. Her emphasis is all on the daily Sacrifice, as the prin- 
cipal means of Lenten sanctification. And to attract us the more 
surely to faithful attendance, she even gives us a new mass-formula 
daily. But at the same time, very rare indeed are the formulas 
which, be it in collect, epistle, gospel, secret, or postcommunion, 
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do not explicitly stimulate to continuous personal endeavor at self- 
denial throughout the day. Moreover, they give us courage, for 
they tell us that it is precisely the holy Mysteries themselves that 
sanctify our fasts and give us the strength to carry on. The post- 
communion of Ash Wednesday will serve as a good example: 
‘“‘May the sacraments which we have received afford us help, O 
Lord, that our fasts may be pleasing to Thee, and profitable to us 
as a remedy. Through our Lord.’’ The opus operantis then only 
has true meaning when it finds its inspiration in the opus Operatum. 
And unless the liturgical movement succeeds in making clear this 
intrinsic, ordered connection, it will have failed of a major ob- 
jective. 
x *x * 

We are desirous of securing copies of Nos. 5 and 13 of 
Volume I of ORATE FRATRES in order to complete a number of 
sets. We will pay twenty-five cents for each of these copies. Any 
other copies of this first volume will also gladly be bought back 
at the regular rate. 





re) 
THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


This issue of ORATE FRATRES should reach our readers some 
days before the annual octave of official prayer for the unity of 
Christendom. The Church unity movement has recently become 
a world-wide movement of prayer observed annually from the 
feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, January 18, to the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. As we write, we have before 
us a French leaflet, bearing the imprimatur of Lyons, which gives 
a bird's-eye view of the movement. 

“It is only by a reunion of all Christians in a single visible 
kingdom of Christ—symbolized by the feast of St. Peter’s Chair 
at Rome, the central historical seat of Christianity—that the power 
of the Church can efficaciously secure the conversion of the entire 
world to the divinity and kingship of Christ—signified by the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul.” 

The initiative for the movement was taken as long ago as 1909 
by two Anglican pastors, whose zeal met with many and great 
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difficulties and discouragements. But by dint of persevering work 
a vast organization was built up in England under the name of 
“The Association of the Octave of Church Unity,’”’ which is active 
for the cause in many ways: through periodicals, reunions, con- 
ferences, etc. In 1936, it is estimated, three to four thousand 
Anglican pastors (out of a total of sixteen thousand) participated 
in the prayers for the unity, most of them publicly. A written 
invitation with “‘pro-Roman doctrinal declarations’’ was signed 
by 1,006 Anglican clergymen. 

The movement is now also beginning in Australia. In the 
United States it was inaugurated in September, 1936. Thirteen 
hundred Anglican clergymen were invited and 262 signed the 
above declarations. Three bishops and nine religious houses gave 
their adhesion to the movement. In 1937 it is proposed to send 
the invitation to the six thousand Anglican clergy in the United 
States and the one thousand in Canada. 

Observance of the octave began in 1935 in the exiled Rus- 
sian Church, and in October, 1935, the annual Synod of the 
Russian Church, assembled at Stremski-Karlovitci (Jugoslavia), 
decided to put no obstacles in its way. In 1937, a newly formed 
lay Orthodox Fraternity of St. Benedict, devoting all its energies 
to Church union, intends to invite all the bishops, seminaries, 
monasteries, etc., of the different Orthodox communities to join 
in the movement of prayer. 

In June 1936, the Protestant ‘Synod of the Union of Re- 
formed Churches of France,’’ assembled at Paris for its annual 
meeting, greeted the Church unity movement ‘“‘with emotion and 
with joy” and exhorted its pastors to observe the octave. 

In Rome, the Holy Father himself offers Mass annually on 
the feast of St. Peter’s Chair for the intentions of the movement; 
and the entire Catholic flock joins the supreme pastor in these 
prayers. Many bishops, “‘the entire episcopate of the United States, 
have made these prayers obligatory in their dioceses.’’ So far three 
popes have blessed or indulgenced the octave. 

“We are therefore face to face with an historical fact that is 
unique in Christendom: from all the Christian confessions there 
arise independently, immense spiritual forces of intercession, all 
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converging upon the same immense distress that is the separation 
of Christians.” But success will be had, we are reminded very 
wisely, only if “‘everyone prays out of his innermost heart and 
personal convictions that the result may be a realization of unity 
such as is desired and demanded by our common Savior Jesus 
Christ. Is not this the symbolical lesson of the following touching 
episode: A Catholic bishop, after visiting the excellent charitable 
organization of St. Pancrace (Anglican), regarded the crucifix 
hanging on the wall of the director's room. ‘Father,’ he said, 
‘there is my Christ, but there is also your Christ. The same Christ 
will reunite us.” That is most certain—provided all of us be- 
seech Him to that effect.”’ 

So far the Church unity leaflet. If we may add a comment 
of our own: it is a striking feature of the movement that all its 
ardent participants are also coming ever more under the inspira- 
tional influence of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. 
In this we have an additional reason for belief and hope that the 
Holy Ghost is leading the movement on to eventual success. An 
indication of the apostolic force of this doctrine came to us re- 
cently in a letter from a missionary confrere of ours, from which 
we are quoting the following: ‘‘It is the teaching of the mystical 
body of Christ in the Church that is drawing the non-Catholic 
denominations closer and closer to holy Church. I have a Wes- 
leyan Methodist minister and his wife (thirty-one and twenty-five 
years old respectively) who are about to be received into the 
Church. The Catholic Church, the continuation of Christ’s life 
on earth, is the focal point of attraction.” 

° 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 

The official registration of full-fledged members of the League 
of the Divine Office totalled 175 in fall. The number of those who 
have joined the movement of the League, including those in the 
trial period, is at least three times that number, according to gen- 
eral indications. The principal centers of activity at present are 
St. Joseph’s Center in New York, the Parish of the Annunciation 
in Minneapolis, St. Bernard’s Parish in St. Paul, the North Amer- 
ican Martyr's Chapter in Victoria, B. C. (Canada). A prospective 
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center is arising in Pittsburgh under the direction of the editor of 
the Catholic Observer, while others are being established by the 
Campion Club in St. Louis, and by groups of beginners in Bos- 
ton, and Roosevelt, L. I. Some of our co-workers, primarily Mr. 
McSweeney, Father Lang, and Mr. Montaldi—whose names have 
occurred in these pages before—are continually extending the field 
of their activity within their own centers and to some extent also 
beyond their own centers, by establishing or instigating the estab- 
lishment of new centers outside their native cities. For all this the 
editors of ORATE FRATRES are most heartily grateful to the Lord. 

Dr. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg, Austria, has been ‘‘put- 
ting out feelers’’ towards an organization of the laity into a society 
for the recitation of the divine office, in a manner similar to our 
own. His suggestions have been embraced as eagerly in Austria 
as ours have been in the United States and Canada. Dr. Parsch 
quotes numerous communications in the November issue of Bibel 
und Liturgie under the following headings: ‘‘Enthusiastic Com- 
ments’; ““The Majority Think That This Movement Can Only 
Succeed If It Has Ardent Leaders, Particularly Among the Clergy’’; 
“Two Idealistic Conceptions’; ““Where There Is Light There 
Must Also Be Shadow, and Where the Answer Is ‘Yes,’ an Occa- 
sional ‘No’ Will Be Audible.”-—We would suggest that the point 
in the second heading need be conceded only in part, according to 
our experiences. The movement must have ardent leaders, but not 
necessarily among the clergy, though the position of the latter 
lends added efficacy to organizational endeavor. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who are not aware of it, 
we wish to state that the new ordinal for 1937 is now on sale. 
The ordinal is not as yet printed in book form, but will be issued 
every three months. It is however printed, not mimeographed, and 
in the same type as the monastic ordinal for the American Cassinese 
Congregation. Though some readers disapproved of the system 
of abbreviations used hitherto (while others thought the ordinal 
too prolix), it was considered best to retain the system for the 
greater part, since it facilitates the reading of the ordinal after 
one is accustomed to the abbreviations. 
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LITURGICAL A “working index’’ based on the mystical body of 
BRIEFS Christ has been compiled by the Rev. E. A. Con- 
way, S.J., of St. Mary’s, Kansas. In so far as the 

doctrine of the mystical body is increasingly seen to be the all- 
pervading centralizing idea of Christian truth and life, it will also 
become increasingly imperative for systematic workers to have 
an index for the ready filing of pertinent notes, excerpts, and the 
like in relation to it. Father Conway’s index of headings and sub- 
headings (only the more important) 1uns to 215 filing titles. The 
scope of it includes in particular topics of modern moment such 
as ‘‘Immanence, divine: answer to modern demand for’; “‘Inter- 
national relations and DMB” (doctrine of mystical body); ‘‘Per- 
sonality, human: preserved in M. B.”’; or under ‘‘Catholic Sociol- 
ogy’’ the sub-heading of: ‘Fundamental position of doctrine in’’; 
“public charity’’; ‘‘inter-racial problems’’; “‘social justice.’’ The 
purpose of mimeographing the index is expressed by the compiler 
as being to: “‘1) encourage the systematic study of the doctrine; 2) 
facilitate the classification of notes and references; 3) suggest topics 
for dissertations, essays and sermons; 4) show graphically a) the 
wide scope of the doctrine; b) the number of other doctrines it 
serves to elucidate; c) the modern problems it may help to solve.” 


A copy of Verity Fair, college quarterly of Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y., carried a leading article on ‘Living the Liturgy”’ 
in a recent issue. There were three essays under this general title: 
“The Liturgical Movement,”’ ‘Liturgy and — Action,” and “‘Lit- 
urgy and Social Life.’’ There is a great opportunity for the spread 
of the liturgical revival through such college journals. They reach 
and help to form the best Catholic lay apostles of tomorrow. 

That the Catholic School Press Association is alive to this 
opportunity as well as to the needs of our day is evident from an 
article on “Liturgy and the School Press’ in a recent issue of its 
official publication The Catholic School Editor. Following are 
extracts from the article: “In spreading this new concept of Chris- 
tian worship, the Catholic school press can lead the charge in the 
key sector of the battle to reestablish Christ’s Word, and the re- 
sponsibility for leading that charge can hardly be shirked. .. . 
Having read and meditated until some intimation of the great 
love that created the Mystical Body has been flashed upon him, 
the writer for the Catholic school press can create an atmosphere 
about his work that will capture the hearts of his fellow youth 
and truly incorporate them into the great Heart of Christ. It is 
particularly appropriate to the Catholic press and Catholic writers 
to deal with the subject since the subject is a personal, internal one 
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which can only partially be taught but must be enlivened anc 
made vivid by other means than those of the instructor so tha’ 
the individual appreciates it. The press and the writers can do this 
by revealing the enormity of significance of the Mystical Body 
through essays, short-stories and poetry as well as interpretativ: 
articles and directive editorials.” 


An article by ‘‘Episcopus’’ on ‘Votive Lights’ in the De- 
cember number of the Ecclesiastical Review, contains some strong 
criticism in regard to the latest product of commercialism, the new 
type of electric votive stand advertised to accept nothing less than 
a dime at a throw. True to his high office as doctor ecclesiae, the 
author likewise expounds clearly the basic principles that must dis 
tinguish all true prayer from the deviations occasioned by the 
wrcng use of various devices, of which the votive stand is one. 
Of different motives that may deflect Christian piety from its true 
path he says: “Unfortunately, ignorance and superstition are not 
the only ways in which devotions to Almighty God are twisted 
out of all semblance to their veritable reality. Other motives have 
from the very beginning intruded themselves into the sanctuary 
and have laid loathsome hands upon things most sacred in use 
and consecration. Ambition, envy, greed and all the endless troop 
of human frailties that poured forth from the Pandora box of the 
fall of our first parents, raise their ugly heads too often to tarnish 
and destroy the offering that man would lay before the throne 
of God.”’ 

In the same issue Father Edward P. Graham has an excellent 
discussion of the practice of “‘Communion Before Mass.’’ The rare 
exception is allowed for; the general judgment will be familiar 
to readers of ORATE FRATRES: “‘It is not only a certain deordina- 
tion in the sacrificial act itself, but it actually lessens the dignity of 
this supreme act because the Communion before Mass tends to 
make the sacrifice look like an appanage to an act of private de 
votion.”’ 


In early December the editors of ORATE FRATRES had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society and member of the editorial board of Li- 
turgical Arts. At St. John’s Abbey he gave a lecture on “Some 
Practical Aspects of the Liturgical Movement,’ with particular 
reference of church building, to a combined audience of monks, 
seminarians and college students. Mr. Lavanoux’s lecture tour in- 
cluded both the major and minor seminaries of Cincinnati at the 
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special initiative of Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, three 
girls’ colleges, and two groups of over 250 teaching nuns in the 
same city, and further lectures in South Bend, Indiana, St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Thomas College, and Visitation nuns of St. Paul, 
and St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto. This is Mr. Lavanoux’s 
second lecture tour in the interests of the liturgical movement. The 
very fact of a layman’s being thus engaged is for all liturgical 
apostles truly a sign of the times. 

re) 


COMMENTS ON ORATE FRATES AND THE 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The tenth anniversary issue of OraTE Fratres, published October 
31, offers a brilliant review and resumé of the liturgical movement and a 
clear impression of the important part which that Benedictine magazine 
has taken.—T he Commonweal. 





Of all hopeful signs of a renewal of the Christian spirit in America, 
the progress of the liturgical movement is surely the most cheering. The 
tenth anniversary issue of OraTE FRATRES is an encouraging review of 
ten years’ labor in the liturgical apostolate. Published by the Benedictine 
monks of St. John’s Abbey, Ornate Fratres has been a source of light 
and strength to all who have turned to liturgical prayer in response to 
the frequent invitations and urgent reminders of the Holy Father. The 
anniversary issue is a double number that is veritably crammed from 
cover to cover with material of interest to every Catholic.—T he Christian 
Front. 


We extend to the Benedictines at Collegeville, to Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B., and to Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., our hearty congratu- 
lations on the tenth anniversary number of Ornate Fratres. More than 
that, we congratulate them on the extraordinary service that has been 
rendered to the Church in the United States in a single decade . . . The 
extraordinary way that the liturgical movement has entered into the 
consciousness of the Catholics in the United States and of the priesthood 
is due in no small measure to the efforts of the community that edits 
OraTe Fratres. May their success of the first decade continue through 
succeeding periods and result in a thoroughgoing participation in the 
liturgical apostolate by all the Catholics of the United States.—The 
Catholic School Journal. 


That very splendid anniversary issue of OraTE FratRes.—Journal 
of Religious Instruction. 
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In reading this special number a double joy is experienced. We are 
glad that the Benedictine Fathers of Collegeville have been able to pub- 
lish OrnaTe Fratres for ten years, and that this tenth anniversary issue 
is itself a splendid achievement. It is something of a handbook of the 
liturgical movement. The authors best known to the readers of the 
publication as authorities on the subject are represented. Practically all 
aspects of the liturgical movement are covered.—T he Echo. 


With its issue dated October 31 the American liturgical review 
OraTe Fratres celebrates its tenth anniversary. To no single effort does 
the spread of the liturgical apostolate in the United States owe more than 
to this admirable periodical, while individual readers in every English- 
speaking country find in it at once instruction and inspiration. The 
Review is spiritual and practical throughout, and to these characteristics 
its large element of scholarly discussion is subservient. We know of no 
other periodical in English which covers quite the same ground, and we 
would gladly see it attain a large circulation in this country.—The 
Universe (London). 


Allow me to congratulate you on your tenth birthday and to wish 
you many happy returns of similar anniversaries. In that short length 
of time you have become a tradition and a standard. Your anniversary 
issue is a remarkable one . . . It alone is worth a year’s subscription. May 
you long continue the good work.—(Rev.) M., Ontario. 


Please accept my most hearty congratulations; your tenth anniver- 
sary number is a most worthy crown of ten fruitful years in the service 
of the mystical body of Christ. When first I saw a copy of Orate 
FRATRES, something like eight years ago, the liturgy meant little more 
than rubrics, and the mystical body had no practical meaning for me, 
although (I am ashamed now to say it) I had previously studied and 
taught the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. There are without doubt 
many others whose experience has been similar to mine. I have profited 
greatly from your review. I hope my people have profited likewise from 
the inspiration and guidance that OraTeE Fratres has given me. . . 
With a prayer for the continued progress of the liturgical movement to 
which Orate Fratres is the inspiration and guide in this country to 
most of us. . .—(Rev.) S., Michigan. 


I received a copy of the tenth anniversary number of Oratr 
FRaATREs today and think it magnificent—a most fitting conclusion to 
ten years of struggle. I think that all groups working today for the reali- 
zation of a Christian sociology have built on the foundation of super- 
natural sociology that you have laid—A. H. C., New York. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION. A Textbook for Colleges and Study Clubs. Teacher's 
Manual Edition. By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. Pp. 321 and ix-107. Cloth, $2.68 net. 


ORIGINAL READINGS FOR CATHOLIC ACTION. By Burton Confrey, 
M.A., Ph.D. Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. 1936. Pp. xi-679. Cloth. 


READINGS FOR CATHOLIC ACTION. By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. 
Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. 1937. Pp. xxi-1699. Cloth, $3.50, 
plus postage. 

The amount of material and references given in these three volumes 
is well nigh incredible. 

To arrive at a sympathetic understanding of the first volume on 
Catholic Action one must look at it closely. It is not a book for mere 
reading, but a real study manual in every sense. Even for veterans of 
study, the brilliant digest of skills or “procedures helpful in study and 
learning,” in the beginning of the book, is in itself a strong incentive to 
become master of the contents of this volume 

The purpose of the work is expressed in the author’s foreword 
To Students of Catholic Social Action: “The purpose of this text is to 
encourage you to let Christian principles dominate not only your daily 
living but public life as well, in so far as you become able to influence it.” 

The matter is divided into ten units. After dealing with the liturgy 
as the foundation of Catholic Action in the first unit, the remaining 
units treat of the relations of Catholic Action to the home and family 
life, to one’s career in life, to recreation, to citizenship, to education, to 
the lay apostolate, to social service, to social justice. The last unit deals 
with clearing the way for initiating Catholic Action. The Teacher’s 
Manual, appended to this edition, contains a hundred pages of matter 
invaluable to the teacher or study club director. 

The volume titled Original Readings for Catholic Action follows 
the same ten-unit plan and contains articles written by the author him- 
self and referred to in the book on Catholic Action. Readings for 
Catholic Action likewise follows the plan of ten units, and serves as a 
complete source book to all the other references given in Catholic Action, 
except for Dr. Confrey’s own articles, as also excerpts from pamphlet 
literature, which latter are more easily obtained than magazine articles. 
As the author says, “the reason for this volume is to make accessible to 
those schools lacking bound volumes of our Catholic periodicals certain 
current material essential to an understanding of social science.” These 
two books of readings form a real volume library, and could well be 
used alone for general reading, since each unit of readings is preceded by 
a brief but illuminating summary of the subject matter covered by the 
unit. A further and most excellent use of these volumes would be for 
home reading on all things Catholic that the lay apostle should know, 
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Every parent with a high school education might profitably acquire a 
copy for the home. The articles are interesting and inspiring, and easy 
to read. 

Nor can we pass over the fact that there is a wealth of matter on 
the liturgy in these volumes. The author not only has a right concep- 
tion of the liturgy, but is also an enthusiastic exponent of the all im- 
portant role which the liturgy must play in the individual and the social 
life of the Catholic. The spirit of the liturgy pervades the volume from 
beginning to end. 

We may find fault with the bulkiness of the third volume if we 
forget the reason for its publication, and we may criticize the manual on 
Catholic Action for being too concentrated and containing too much 
material on which to work, but we must concede in the end that few 
instances, surely, can be found in the whole world where so much of 
love’s labor and patience has been devoted to a religion manual for high 
school graduates and study clubs. We earnestly hope that these books 
achieve the full success which the author has merited for them. 

R. R. S. 


CATHOLIC LITURGICS. Translated and Adapted from the German of Richard 
Stapper, S.T.D., by David Baier, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J. 1935. Pp. x-369. Cloth, $3.00 net. 

This is a translation of the fifth and sixth revised edition, 1931, of 
Dr. Stapper’s Katholische Liturgik. In many respects the translator has 
made adaptations of his own. The book covers the entire field of the 
liturgy, beginning with general notions on liturgics as a science, the 
Catholic liturgy in general, liturgical places, and liturgical seasons. The 
main part of the book is concerned with liturgy as prayer and sacrifice, 
in particular the Mass and the sacraments. The treatment is intended 
for the average priest and seminarian and was meant primarily as a text- 
book for the seminary. The style is therefore somewhat technical and 
not too popular, although the educated layman should find it very profit- 
able reading. The pastor, too, will find this work useful as a valuable 
source book for study club work. For the seminarian, the author’s treat- 
ment of the liturgical seasons and the parts of the Mass will possibly 
prove the most useful. There are many elucidating historical notes in 
these sections, which will with difficulty be found in any other single 
volume of this size. 

Out of the seventeen illustrations, eleven are of churches in Ger- 
many, a few of them being of the distinctively modern type. The pic- 
tures were chosen to show the different types of architecture—a matter 
of minor importance in a book which seeks to cover the whole field of 
liturgics. There is, however, an improvement over past methods in 
handling the subject, in so far as the author enters rightly into the inner 
meaning of the liturgy. The work also brings up the discussions of the 
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so-called “‘mysterium-theory” of the monks of Maria Laach, but is not 
consistent in its position with regard to the meaning of “mysterium.” 
Much has been added by the translator, who does not seem to have a 
very clear idea of the theory, as will be seen by the comparison of pages 
23 and 29. 


The excellent bibliography, which covers twenty-four pages, and 
which is mainly the work of the translator, is of exceptional merit and 
thoroughness. While the language throughout the volume is succinct 
and to the point, the translation from the German could not have been 
too easy a task. How much effort was expended on it, it is impossible 
to say. However, as soon as a second edition is to appear, the reviewer 
would suggest very urgently a thorough revision of the language, so that 
the new edition may appear in smoother, more readable, and intelligible 
English. 

a. B.S 


EFFICIENCY EXPERT. A Poem by Florence Converse. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. 172. Cloth, $2.50. 

This poem, made up of many and varied sections, deals with the 
psychological development of a modern efficiency expert who is full of 
human sympathy for his workmen but is about to introduce a machine 
which will send three hundred of them into the bread-line of the mis- 
sion house opposite his factory. In divisions of varied poetic metre, in 
diction full of power, with daring frankness and realistic sense, the 
author does much more than give the story of an episode in an individual 
life. She touches upon all the aspects of the modern economic philosophy 
of life, both capitalistic and communistic. With a keen but matter-of-fact, 
almost subdued, sarcasm she finds them wanting, and directs thought 
elsewhere by subtle insinuation rather than open declaration or preach- 
ment. The vigor of thought, coupled with an absence of mere literary 
device for its own sake, has a telling effect. At least one reader will 
peruse a second time. The basic thought, in no way descanted on, is 
expressed as a suspicion by the expert when he drags 

“His grudging and mistrustful words 
Up from the sucking sloughs of doubt: 
‘A cross, our cosmic underpinning?’ ” 


“Find me stronger, steadier 
Foundation, engineer,” she dared him. 
“Love, Creator, on this bed 
Of death, perpetually dying 
Unto self, is bringing Love 
To birth. And Now is never-ending.” 
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DIE FROHBOTSCHAFT UND UNSERE GLAUBENSVERKUENDIGUNG. 
By Rev. Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J. Verlag Friedrich Pustet, Regensburg, 
Germany. 1936. Pp. x-240. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

If there were such an organization as a book-of-the-year club, and 
if the reviewer were appointed one of the judges, his vote would un- 
hesitatingly be for the present volume. Our attention was first called 
to the book by a most laudatory review of it by Karl Adam in the 
Tuebingen Theologische Quartalschrift. And even though our expecta- 
tions aroused by this competent criticism were of the highest, they were 
easily surpassed upon reading the book itself. It is one of those rare 
masterpieces that coordinates a thousand and one seemingly disjointed 
facts into one illuminating, logical unity, and which puts in clear terms 
many a truth which personal study had led one to but vaguely surmise. 
Time and again, the author cuts a clean swath through a welter of 
present-day theories and practices, and gives the reader clear vision of 
the truth behind it all. And he makes his points so simply and so tell- 
ingly that all seems perfectly obvious, and one wonders why all this 
hasn’t been expressed in just this manner long ago. In a word, the 
author says many things that sorely needed saying, and says them ex- 
tremely well. 

The title gives a good indication of the general content of the book. 
Christianity is a Frohbotschaft, a glad evangel; not a terrifying burden 
of duties to be performed and a huge number of mysterious and often- 
times seemingly contradictory doctrines to be blindly accepted—as it is 
all too frequently looked upon by modern Christians. Indeed, in spite 
of the fact that never before had formal instruction in religion been so 
emphasized as in the past few centuries, the net result is that many of 
our Catholics know very little about the true nature of Christianity. 
Where does the fault lie? On the other hand, there has never been a 
time when it was so imperative that Christians be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is theirs. Zeal and effort have not been lacking on the 
part of those to whom instruction in divine truths is entrusted. Nor 
dare we assert that assisting grace has been less abundant. The solution 
is evidently to be sought in the manner of presenting Christianity to 
mankind. 

Christian doctrine is essentially Christocentric. Christ the Redeemer 
and Mediator is the synthesizing truth which gives full unity and mea- 
ning to the rest of our faith. The mystic Christ is the center of God’s 
relations to the human race; he is the substance of the Frohbbotschafi. 
Hence also, our Christian instruction must give this central truth the 
central position: all the rest must be in proper perspective to it. Thus 
did St. Paul, thus did the early Church preach the faith. 

In the course of time, however, the “science” of theology became 
more highly developed: every truth and theory was systematically 
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“cubby-holed,” every virtue was properly defined, and divided and sub- 
divided, every sin was methodically distinguished according to genus and 
species, in a word, theology became thoroughly systematized. This de- 
velopment, laudable and even necessary in itself, was however not kept 
within its proper sphere. Such systematization is of greatest benefit to 
the professional theologian, to one who has a clear grasp of the essentials, 
to one whose view of the forest will not be obstructed by the numerous 
trees in the way. But unfortunately, this “systematic” presentation of 
Christian truths began to be incorporated bodily into popular instruction 
and catechetics, so that a catechism became to be nothing less than a 
“summula theologica,”’ with all its definitions and subdistinctions. And 
in the process, the proper perspective in presentation was lost sight of; 
“system” triumphed at the expense of organic, unified “life.” 

In three brilliant chapters (pp. 67-112), the author then traces the 
influences at work, which, in the course of centuries, contributed to the 
gradual dimming of the Christocentric outlook. The Christological 
heresies resulted in a greater stressing of Christ’s divinity. His life- 
giving mission received less emphasis; “I am the Life” became less signi- 
ficant, while His teaching by word and example was brought to the fore. 
Grace as a participation in the Christ-life suffered partial eclipse in the 
consciousness of the faithful; the sacraments, the principal channels of 
grace, came to mean not much more than so many helps to right action. 
Finally, as regards prayer-life, Christ’s position as mediator was obscured 
in the popular devotions that arose; eucharistic devotions lost their proper 
orientation; prayers of petition became dominant, etc. etc. This chapter, 
named “Wandlungen im Gebetsleben,” is one of the best in the book. 
The author speaks with the authority to which his scholarly earlier work, 
Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet, has justly entitled him. 

After having given a searching analysis of our present religious situa- 
tion and adducing historical reasons in explanation thereof, the author, 
in the third and last major division of the book, offers a constructive 
program. There is so much substance in these final 120 pages, that we 
can only briefly suggest some of the principal thoughts. 

Instaurare omnia in Christo must be our slogan. The faithful are 
best taught the organic cycle of Christian truths in connection with the 
seasons and feasts of the liturgical year. How this is to be done in sermons 
and catechism-instructions is indicated. Mere teaching, however, is en- 
tirely insufficient: “das gelebte, vor allem das gebetete Dogma” in the 
liturgy is the only way, because this is Christ’s own plan for His mem- 
bers. The liturgy—Mass, office, sacraments, sacramentals—is the school 
of Christian formation. Popular devotions must seek their type and in- 
spiration in liturgical worship, etc. etc. 

Of especial interest for our day, when controversy concerning cate- 
chisms and methods of catechetical instruction waxes so freely, are the 
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author’s suggestion in the chapter “Die katechetische Unterweisung” (pp. 
142-169). We believe that this chapter should prove an important con- 
tribution to the question, and we heartily recommend it to all who are 
seriously studying the problem. 

Shortly after we had read the volume under review, we were in- 
formed that it had been withdrawn from circulation. We sincerely hope 
whatever minor item the competent censors found fault with will soon 
be amended, and that the book will again be published without delay. 
For we are convinced that it will be productive of very much fruit in 
the Lord. 

G. L. 2. 
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Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 
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1936. Pp. 121. Cloth, $1.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Facts 
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By J. F. N. 1936. Pp. 68. Paper, $.25. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, Silver Springs, Md.: Catholic Ex- 
tremism. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. 1936. Pamphlet, $.10. The Saints 
and Social Work. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh. 1937. Pp. viii-200. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

FRIEDRICH PUSTET VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Christus in unserer 
Mitte. By Dom Hugo Lang, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 125. Paper. RM. 2.50. 
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hunderte. By Karl Gustav Fellerer. 1936. Pp. 92. Paper, RM. 2.00. 

REVUE LITURGIQUE ET MUSICALE, Lille, France: La Messe en Cantiques 
et Cantiques pour la Messe. By Rev. P. Pelot, S.J., and Abbé J. Delporte. 
1936. Pp. 19. Paper, 1 fr. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Das Heil der 
Volker. By Hermann Franke. 1937. Pp. 160. Cloth, RM. 3.30. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria: 
Liturgischer Taschen-Kalender fiir das Kirchenjahr 1937. Pp. 344. Cloth. 
S. 2.50; RM. 1.30. Das Rémische Pontifikale. Vol. Il. By Dom Pierre de 
Puniet, O.S.B. Translated from the French by the Nuns of Bertholdstein. 
1936. Pp. 327. Cloth, S. 5.00; RM. 3.00. Volksliturgischer Wochen- 
hkalender, 1937. Pp. 208. Price, S. 2.80; RM. 1.50. 

JOHN W. WINTERICH, Inc., Cleveland, O.: Call on God. By Rev. Frederick 
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